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LABORATORY 
CORNING GLASS WORKS - CORNING, N. Y. 





An Army bacteriolo- 
gist works with a 
colony counting 
apparatus in a medi- 
eal field laboratory. 







Medical Care that is Unequaled 








Not only does the American Army possess the greatest destruc- 
tive power known to man, but it also has the greatest ability 
to save lives. 
The Army Medical Corps is the best trained, highest skilled 
and best equipped of any Army in the world. The American 
soldier is assured of the finest, most rapid and most modern 
treatment whether at the front, behind the front or in training 
camps at home. 
We at Corning Glass Works are proud to work for and with the 
Army Medical Corps. From such comparatively simple labora- 
tory ware as petri dishes and blood plasma bottles to the most 
elaborate apparatus—‘‘Pyrex,” ““Vycor” and “Corning” brand 
glassware can be found in field, evacuation and base hospitals 
abroad and at home, in field and permanent laboratories and in 
the hundreds of Red Cross Blood Bank centers. 

Only the best of care and the best of facilities are good 
enough for America’s fighting men and for 
the Medical staff which fights with them. 
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Behind the active hand of 
industry in our war effort is 
the chemist. It is he who 
controls the quality of our 
communication systems, our ee (R) eneeees 
ships, airplanes, guns, am- , a 
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Among the reliable tools for 
the measurement of quality 
are Baker's Analyzed C. P. 
Chemicals, with the actual 
analysis on the label. These 
reagents, because of their 
defined purity to the decimal, have proved great time-savers 
for both the chemist and a nation at war. 


So be sure to specify Baker's Analyzed C.P. Chemicals and 
Acids. Your favorite supplier is well-stocked and ready to 
serve you. 


FOR VICTORY BUY U.S. BONDS AND STAMPS 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ; 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 Sovth 16th Street 435 North Michigan Avenve 
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VACUUM 
PUMPS 


Pressovac—The latest addition to the Cenco line of pumps— 
Best for educational purposes, chemical laboratory filtrations, dis- 


tillations, etc. Vacuum, 0.1 mm—air pressure, 8 Ibs......... $47.50 
SNOUT ‘scncncnsstnbtanenbisninnstapiciiinninthsiiednabinscincmanannites $ 75.00 
SUIIIIID  -dessuccusiniasisaadiabenhsdeidieianinnhieabuangibinns 95.00 
STII © icsshlsiscnheasanieiictsiaddnsiaibicantisaaieaetiapeambant 155.00 
ESE I Sonne er San Ee aR 300.00 
II IIIT odasiisicxiassisiscstsbnhindsheiiatenisntghinianshioned 1175.00 


Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Priced for operation on 115 volts, AC, excepting 
Hypervac 100 which is for 230 or 460 volts AC. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY APPARATUS 
NEW YORK TORONTO CHICAGO BOSTON’ _—_s SAN FRANCISCO 
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METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS ANALYZED 
SPEEDILY AND ACCURATELY 
Slomin High Speed Electrolytic Analyzers 


The rapid acceptance of this in- 
strument for metallurgical analysis 
is outstanding endorsement of its 
proven ability and consistent relia- 
bility. Over 800 Slomin Analyzers 
are now in use in metallurgical 
laboratories. 

Electrode design, current effi- 
ciency and improved procedures re- 
duce deposition time formerly re- 
quired by other systems as much as 
25 to 40%. Under these high speed 
conditions hard, smooth, bright and 
closely grained deposits that firmly 
adhere to the electrodes are pro- 
duced, thus assuring good reproduci- 
bility of results. Users report an 
accuracy of 0.01 to 0.04% for rou- 
tine determinations. 

Each model is portable and en- 
closed in a welded steel case finished 
in acid resistant baked white ena--l. 







The brushless motor is vapor tight 
and is therefore unaffected by corro- 
sive fumes. 

Both models have an electrically 
heated, rheostat controlled beaker 
platform for adjusting solution tem- 
peratures, and voltmeters and am- 
meters so that detailed studies can 
be made. 

Each position of the two place 
analyzer is a complete circuit that 
operates independently of the other. 
Consequently this unit can be used 
for the simultaneous determination 
of two samples having widely diver- 
gent characteristics. 

No accessory generators or rhe- 
ostats are required—all models are 
self-contained, portable and operate 
from standard electric circuits. 

A laboratory manual of high 
speed electrolytic methods of analy- 
sis written by G. W. Slomin is sup- 
plied with each analyzer. Individual 
copies are available at $1.50 each. 








Literature on Request 


@ %S-29460 Slomin Electrolytic Analyzer. 
One position, 5 Ampere Model, with 
Heating Plate. For operation from 115 
volt, 60 cycle circuits. Each.......... $170.00 
@ S-29462 Ditto. Burt for operation from 
230 volt, 60 cycle circu.ts. kach....$175.09 
@ 5S-29465 Slomin Electrolytic Analyzer, 
Two positions, 5 Ampere Model, wit" 
Heati Pilate. For operation from 115 
volt, 60 cycle circuits. Each............ $310.00 
@ S-29467 Ditto. But for opera- 
tion from 230 volt, 60 cycle 
CO Oe $320.00 
High Speed Electrodes for Use 
with Slomin Electrolytic 
Analyzers 
@ S$-29632 Corrugated Platinum 
Anode (Pat. pending). Price sub- 
ject to market. 
@ $-29672 Corrugated Platinum 
Cathode (Pat. pending). Price 
subject to market. 


E. H. SARGENT & CO., 155-165 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
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Research that never sleeps 


In the oil industry well directed research is always 
looking to the future and it never sleeps 


Every present success achieved suggests and gives 
direction to study and discovery along new lines— 
challenges to further continued effort — to still greater 
successes 


That is progress 
For instance: 


Years ago, when Dubbscracking had become the back- 
bone of the refining industry the world over, Universal 
research leaders sensed that thermal cracking, though 
still useful, had its limitations They turned their eyes 
to the possibilities of catalysis 

World famous chemists were brought to Universal 


and under the?r leadership a broad research program 
in catalys.s was begun 


The results are all-important 


U.O.P. catalytic processes were developed which 
greatly improved yield and quality of motor fuel in 
peace time and which are now producing vital products 
that are helping to win the war 


Those processes are available to every refiner under 
license from Universal 


It’s lucky for Uncle Sam and our allies that petro- 
leum researcn did not rest on its oars 


And it’s still going on 





Oil Is Ammunition — Use It Wisely 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. 


Care for Your Car for Your Country 


vOP Petroleum Process Pioneers 
For All Refiners 


The Retiners Institute of Petroleam Technology 
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SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 
754 W. LEXINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE RIGHT COMBINATION 


IT’S 





LAND, 
SEA, AND 


AIR POWER 











HIGHEST QUALITY 

COMPLETENESS OF LINE 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED CONTAINERS 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 
RELIABLE SERVICE 











Always Specify 


MERCK LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


You will get THE RIGHT COMBINATION. 


me. MERCK & CO., Inc. 4» si ole sé RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N.Y., Philadelphia, Po., St M , Va. i lil.. Los Angeles, Col. 
in Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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A SUPPLEMENT 
TO YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


As a manufacturer and supplier of 
chemicals, pigments, waxes and as- 
phaltums, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
is not content with simply making 


these materials available to custom- 


THE CHEMIST 


policy to make them efficient and 
profitable to use. 

To and 
equipped with modern facilities a 


this end we have built 
research laboratory which enables 
us to work more closely with cus- 
tomers in the development of special 
materials to take the place of those 
now unavailable and to assist in 
smoothing out production problems. 
If you produce rubber goods, plas- 
tics, textiles, paints, printing inks, 
leather or other processed products, 


let Wishnick-Tumpeer’s service sup- 


1944 


ers. It is basic in the company’s plement your efforts. 


Experimental asphalt blow:ng stills and muffle furnace in use at the 
WITCO Rece2zrch Laboratories in developing new types of asphalts for 
various industrial requirements. 





WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


New York 17, 295 Modison Avenve * Soston 9, 141 Milk Street * Chicago I, Tribune Tower 
Cleveland 14, 616 St. Clair Avenue, N. E.* Witco Affiliates: The Pioneer Asphalt Compeny 
Ponhendie Corbon Company * Foreign Office, London, England 
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TOCH BROTHERS, INC. 


Est. 1848 


2600 RICHMOND TERRACE 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


2600 FEDERAL STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Acid and Alkali Resisting Paints 
Laboratory Enamels, White and Colored 


Fungicidal Paints 
Cement Floor Enamels 
Heat Resisting Paints 
Cement and Concrete Waterproofing 
R.I.W. Industrial Paints 
etc., etc. 


Your inquiries are respectfully solicited. Owing to 

priorities and allocations we may not be able to furnish 

a number of these, but we still have sufficient quantities 

of materials that are not allocated to supply a normal 
demand. 
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TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


PATENT LICENSES 
IN THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


TEXACO DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 


26 Journal Square . Jersey City, N. J. 
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Printing Ink Industry 
Expands Steadily 


F. Grant Schleicher, F.A.L1.C. 
President, W. D. Wilson Printing Ink Company 


HE manufacture of printing ink, 

as well as its correlated industry 
of varnish making, has always been 
kept as secretive as possible, so that 
little is known of the men who were 
responsible for its development. 
Some names stand out over the years, 
but they are but few of the many. 

A large number of men served en- 
tire lives in this industry with honor 
and profit, and contributed much to 
its development, but are not known 
The 


after 


to contemporary literature. 


better known are those who 
years of apprenticeship rose to be the 
head of their own companies. Most 
of them studied chemistry at night 
schools or from books and nearly 
all knew the facts 


basic scientific 


which governed the raw materials 
with which they worked. 

The progress of the industry over 
the last one-hundred years shows that 
these men had acute powers of obser- 
vation and the ability to create new 
products to meet the conditions which 
New inks 


duced in advance of the requirements 


arose. were often pro- 


of the printing industry and new raw 


materials were utilized as fast as they 


were made available. 

The writer, the third generation of 
his family in the printing ink in- 
dustry, can state that some of the 
finest competition in some cases came 
from men who never saw college. 
Their products met all the necessary 
responsible for its early development. 
requirements, although they lacked 
our modern instruments and equip- 
ment. 

The printing ink business was a 
relatively small one until about 1900, 
and the plants were few in number. 
that 
since 1918, the expansion of this in- 


Since time, and particularly 
dustry has been very great. 

At the time Gutenburg printed his 
Bible and started modern printing, 
the early printers made their own 
varnish and black ink. Linseed oil in 
small kettles of about fifteen gallon 
capacity was heated in the open at 
about 450 degrees Fahrenheit until 
the proper body was obtained. Var- 
nish and lampblack were mixed and 
placed in a dauber and with this the 
ink was applied to the type. 

From this early start, the literature 
on the subject, usually away behind 
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the art, shows the rate and methods 
of progress. In 1677, J. Moxon, in 
his Mechanick Exercises at London, 
gives linseed oil as the base and this 
is substantiated by J. Fertel at St. 
Omer, France, in his La Science 
Practique in 1723. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Ed. No. 6, London, 1823, 
gives a discussion of these inks and 
new recipes. Most of the printers 
made their own inks, as the amounts 
used were small, usually black with 
a limited number of colors of com- 
paratively poor quality. It was not 
until the introduction of aniline dyes 
(about 1870) by Perkins that the in- 
dustry had the materials from which 
to produce good colors. 

In the United States, Rogers and 


Fowle started the first printing ink 


plant in Cambridge, Mass., 1747- 
1750. Charles Johnson started in 
Philadelphia on or about 1800. 


Other early concerns were Mathew 


Carey of Philadelphia, 1815-1860; 
M. Dunham of Cambridge, Mass., 
1815: William Prout of New York 
City, 1805-1860: George Mather 


of Jersey City, 1816-1916. W. D. Wil- 
inks 


1848 to 1865 and then started 


son imported from England 
from 
manufacturing in Long Island City. 


H. D. Wade of 


manufacturing in New York City in 


Rochester started 
moved to Long Island City in 
1900. 
George Morrill of Boston started in 
818; Ault and Wiborg in 1860, and 
Wright of Philadelphia from 


2. and continued until 
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1850 to 1930. There are many other 
names associated with this industry, 
and it is hoped that someone will 
make an historical record of them. 
Another method of tracing the de- 
velopment of the printing ink in- 
dustry is to check the patent litera- 
ture. Omitting the early European 
patents, a study of the American 
patents will show the development 
the 


were pirated as soon as printed). It 


here. (Usually patents abroad 
is also true that many patents cover 


materials and formulations long 
known to the industry before being 
published. 

After literature and patents cover- 
ing the uses of linseed oil, rosin, and 
lead driers, we find E. Clark, U. S. 
Pat. No. 4102 
(caoutchouc) with pitch, resins, lin- 
Mathews, 


1850, claims the 


1845. uses rubber 


seed oil, and lampblack. 
U.S. Pat. No. 7686 
use of rosin oil, although this was 
used as early as 1830. 

. & . & 


10,006 


Pat. No. 


1853, introduces indigo blue 


Turner, 


and indian red as toners for black 
ink. 
mium with linseed oil is claimed by 
G. Mathews, U. S. Pat. No. 17.688 

1857. Pat. No. 12,733—1853 


by C. A. Thompson introduces gum 


Calcined green oxide of chro- 


U. S. 


copal, litharge, and lead acetate to 
prepared linseed oil. This marks the 
fossil 


though the varnish industry had used 


introduction of resins, al- 


Underwood 
No. 38.008 


this at an earlier date. 


and Burt. U. S. Pat. 
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863, mention the use of prussian 
blue as a toner for black pigments. 
Pat No. 39,968 


1863. introduces the use of petrol- 


Steinert in U. S. 
eum oils in printing inks. 

With the introduction of the rotary 
press and high speed printing presses, 
the industry increased rapidly in the 
number of plants and their produc- 
tion. Since 1921, the trained chemist, 
instead of being the exception, is now 
of 


The modern printing ink 


a every printing 


ink plant. 


necessary part 


industry with its synthetic resins, oils, 


waxes, and tremendous number of 
new materials is more than ever de- 
pendent on the chemist. New and 
greatiy improved printing inks are 
available and still better inks can 
safely be predicted. Likewise this 
industry will be an even greater field 
for better and more highly trained 


chemists. 
® 


Mattiello Appointed Professor 
Dr. Joseph J. Mattiello, F.A.L.C.. 


has been named adjunct professor 
of chemical engineering on the asso- 
ciated teaching staff of the Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn, where he is 


conducting a course in paint and pig- 


ment technology. Dr. Mattiello is 
vice-president and technical director 
of the Hilo Varnish Corporation, 


Brooklyn, and president of the Fed- 
of Paint 


duction Clubs. 


eration and Varnish Pro- 
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Postal Unit 
Numbers Wanted 


The delay in receiving THE 
CHEMIST on time may be due 
to your failure to send your 
postal unit number to its of- 
fices at 60 East 42nd Street, 


New York ys N. » a 











Dr. Sonneborn Honored on 
Seventieth Birthday 
Dr. Ferdinand Sonneborn, presi- 


dent of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., was 


honored by executives and veteran 
employees on his seventieth birthday 
at an informal luncheon in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel, this city, January 
10. 


memorate Dr. Sonneborn’s founding 


The affair also served to com- 


of the firm of oil refiners and manu- 


facturing chemists which he has 
headed since its inception in 1904, 
Dr. Sonneborn was presented with a 
handsome testimonial book contain- 
ing his portrait and signatures of all 
employees at the company’s main of- 
fices in this city, its branches, and 
the Sonneborn refineries in Petrolia 
and Franklin Creek, Pa., and the 


Nutley, N. J. plant. 
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Symposium on X-ray 
Diffraction 

A symposium on the industrial ap- 
plication of X-ray diffractions will 
be held at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, New York, Friday eve- 
ning, February twenty-fifth and Sat- 
urday morning and afternoon, Feb- 
ruary twenty-sixth. Chairman of the 
symposium is Dr. Emil Ott of Her- 
cules Powder Company. 

Speakers include A. L. Patterson, 
Bryn Mawr College; C. S. Barrett, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; L. 
K. Prevel, Dow Chemical Company; 
J. D. H. Donnay, Hercules Powder 
Company; W. O. Baker, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, and M. J. Buer- 
of Massachusetts Institute of 


ger 
Technology. 
The program is modelled after 


X-ray symposia which were held in 
England prior to the war. It is felt 
that our industries are behind Eng- 
land and Germany in the application 
of this scientific tool which is useful 
in all branches of chemistry, and 
that this symposium will be wel- 
comed by industry. Inquiries may 
be sent to Dr. Isidore Fankuchen, 85 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New 
York. 


® 


E. W. Reid, F.A.1.C. spoke on “The 
Chemical Industry and War” before 
a meeting of the Pittsburgh Section 
American Chemical Society, on Jan- 
uary twentieth. 
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Research Institute 

A chemical and metallurgical in- 
stitute for the exchange of informa- 
tion among university and commer- 
cial scientists will be housed in the 
former home of the late Frank W. 
Woolworth at Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y., 
according to R. R. Loening, counsel 
for the Reynolds Research Institute. 

The estate, was acquired several 
years ago by the Reynolds family, 
and Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. The Reynolds Research In- 
stitute developed the plan for stab- 
lishing the sixteen acre estate as a re- 
search institute. No industry will 
be associated with the proposed pro- 


ject. 


Commercial Solvents Has 

Agricultural Sales Division 

Hugh R. Stiles, F.A.1.C., has been 
named manager of the newly organ- 
ized agricultural division of the sales 
department of Commercial Solvents 
Mr. Stiles, who will 
Terra 


Corporation. 
make his headquarters in 
Haute, Ind., is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and joined 
the research department of Commer- 
cial Solvents in 1926 and more re- 
cently has been in charge of the bio- 
logical research activities of the com- 
pany. He has had an important part 
in the development of Commercial 
Solvents’ process for producing B 
complex vitamins, particularly rib- 
oflavin, from natural sources. 


Eat To Stay Young 


Elsa Orent-Keiles, F.A.I.C. 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


{gricultural Research Administration, U.S.D.A. 


Beltsville, 


AN’S interest in the prolonga- 
tion of human life is indicated 
by the constant occurrence of news 
items in the daily newspapers which 
report panaceas for ageing readily 
furnished to eager news-gatherers by 
men and women who happen to reach 
a ripe old age. Among the factors 
commonly regarded in these accounts 
as important in the prolongation of 
life is diet. 


In certain parts of Europe during 


the Middle Ages, the average span 
of life is said to have been about 
twenty-five years. This is true of 
India at the present time. About 
1880, the average expectancy of life 
in the United States was forty-three 
years. Thirty years later, the white 


man had a life expectancy of fifty-two 
years. This has now been extended 
to sixty-four years. 

These gratifying results may be 
attributed to several factors such as 
decrease in infant mortality, better 
control of infectious disease and the 
maintenance of high standards of 
sanitation, etc. As a result of the ever- 
increasing fund of information of 
the spe tacular effects of the practice 
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Maryland 


of the “Newer Knowledge of Nutri- 
tion”, it is the hope of many that 
the “wonders of diet” may serve to 
extend the life span beyond the tradi- 
tional three score years and ten. 

In considering the role that nutri- 
tion may play in the health, vitality 
and longevity of man, it must not be 
overlooked that there are a number of 
factors other than diet which inter- 
fere with normal development in 
youth and impair health in later life. 
Among these factors are congenital 
defects, infectious diseases of various 
kinds, too strenuous work or play, 
poor hygienic environment, and the 
like. Optinium nutrition so far as it 
is obtainable under such handicaps 
may be of great importance, but it 
will not insure good health and 
longevity. 

Although since very early times 
the importance of diet in prolonging 
life and preserving vigor of body and 
mind has been emphasized, there are 
no available statistical records on 
humans which can be relied upon to 
answer many of the significant diet- 
ary questions regarding human lon- 


gevity. Neither are there data show- 
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ing what influence nutrition may 
have on the prolongation of man’s 
life. 

In recent years a beginning has 
been made in relating nutrition to the 
life span of experimental animals. 
In these investigations an attempt has 
been made to obtain at least pre- 
liminary answers to the problems of 
the value of physical exercise in 
later life, the dangers of becoming 
overweight, and the amount and 
quantity of food that should be eaten 
for promoting optimum health in 
later life. 

These studies on rats indicate that 
the degree of body fatness in later 
life is than the 


amount of protein ingested or the de- 


more important 


gree of exercise performed. Very 
obese rats have shorter life spans than 
lean rats. On the other hand, under- 
weight animals also live shorter lives. 
Healthy rats appear to survive longer 
as a result of exercise. 

healthful 
longevity is promoted by improving 
dietaries from “good” to “better” is 


Striking evidence that 


afforded by another series of experi- 
ments where a number of generations 
of rats were raised successfully as 
How- 
ever, better growth and greater adult 
youthful 


characteristics and increase in length 


judged by moderate standards. 


vitality, persistence of 
of life were brought about by im- 
proving the diet especially with re- 
spect to calcium in the form of either 


an inorganic salt or milk. 
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The relation of nutrition to ageing 
is unquestionable in the mind of those 
who have had experience with a 
colony of laboratory animals whose 
heredity and environment, freedom 
from all types of disease and diet- 
aries are known and carefully con- 
trolled. 
to observe the effects of diets of opti- 


In such cases it is possible 


mum composition in contrast to the 
effects produced by diets lacking in 
one or another of a long list of nu- 
trients. It is evident that such con- 
trasting diets do not produce identical 


results. 


The animals fed on optimum diet 
grow rapidly, mature early and ex- 
hibit every sign of good health, i.e., 
pink skin; thick, glossy hair; clear, 
lithe 


muscles and a stable nervous system. 


bright eyes; form and firm 
When, however, a diet is deficient in 
some one of the essential nutrients, 
growth is usually retarded; the skin 
is dry; the fur is inferior; the eyes 
are dull; the animals appear irritable 
and nervous and other signs of nu- 


tritional deprivation appear. 


If the deficiency is complete, th. 
length of life will usually in all cases 
be short. But, if only partial defi- 
ciency exists, impairment of health 
occurs and the typical chronic state 
of deficiency develops, For example, 
animals deficient in vitamin A are 
rough-haired and retarded in growth; 
their eyes are bloody, sore and sensi- 


tive to light; and their respiratory 


EAT TO STAY YOUNG 


and genito-urinary tracts become in- 
fected. 

Vitamin D deficient animals show 
skeletal deformities due to abnormal 
bone growth. Rats lacking vitamin E 
grow to almost full adult size, but 
are to 


Animals depleted of thiamine de- 


unable produce young. 


velop distinct nervous symptoms 
peculiar to this particular deficiency. 

Animals which receive all the es- 
sential nutrients but in inadequate 
amounts may reach a size approach- 
ing average. However, they show de- 
cline in weight and vigor at a much 
younger age than those receiving the 
diet containing adequate amounts of 
Their 


period is also shorter and abnormali- 


these nutritients. survival 


ties of reproduction are frequent. In 


some cases sterility, in other cases 


dificult 


destruction of newborn young by the 


deliveries, still-born young, 
mothers, deficiency of milk secretion 
of 


these and other signs and 


in mothers, and slow growth 
young 
symptoms of physiological inferi- 
ority are observed. 

In striking contrast are animals 
fed a good diet. Here no obstetrical 
Litters 


are large, the young are vigorous and 


difficulties are encountered. 
uniform in size. No sterility, prac- 
tically no infant mortality, no short- 
age of milk and no premature signs 
of sterility or shortening of life span 
occur. 

Thus, even animals of good stock, 
free from debilitating diseases, and 
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living in a favorable environment 


show marked adverse effects when 
fed nutritionally inadequate diets. 
This indicates that food is of marked 
Al- 


though similar data on human sub- 
jects are lacking, and though the 


significance in living processes. 


available data showing the effect of 
diet on man’s life are questionable, 
there is abundant evidence that mal- 
nutrition is prevalent among people 
living in poverty, ignorance, or under 
unfavorable conditions of climate, 
soil, sanitation and available foods. 

Moreover, the known functions of 
the essential nutrients the effects of 
deprivation of one or more of these 
dietary constituents, and the increas- 
ing number of cases of nutritional 
deficiency diseases reported in the 
medical literature, justify the assump- 
tion that good nutrition is one of the 
most certain means of adding “more 
life to the years”. 

On the basis of present knowledge, 
it appears, therefore, that the safest 
dietary regime for the ageing adult 
to follow, except for calories, is the 
same as that for any other age. Since 
reduced physical activity requires a 
the of 
simple, easily digested foods, and 


lower caloric intake, use 
avoidance of excessive amounts of 
rich foods and large meals are recom- 
mended. Overindulgence in the con- 
centrated high-caloric foods should 
be curtailed. 

In general the diet favorable for 


promoting healthy longevity should 
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be moderate in amount and protein 
content, but the protein should be of 
good quality. This diet should be low 


in fat and should provide liberal 


amounts of the essential minerals 
and vitamins and some bulk. Thus 
the best diet for maintaining the 
body in health and vigor during 


younger years is also the “optimum 


diet” in later years. 


® 


Anhydrous Hydrogen Chloride 
Process Found 


A new process for producing anhy- 
drous hydrogen chloride which offers 
definite advantages over other known 
methods has been announced by the 
Grasselli chemicals department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. to 
aviation gasoline and synthetic rub- 
ber manufacturers as well as makers 
of vinyl chloride and synthetic resins. 

Employing chlorosulfonic acid, the 
recently patented process produces 
anhydrous hydrochloric acid greater 
than 99 per cent purity without ex- 
plosion hazard. This is done so sim- 
ply that only a single control is neces- 
sary. Installation requires only stand- 
ard materials of construction involv- 
investment than other 


ing a lower 


methods. Additional advantages in- 
clude a low operating expense and 
production of a usable byproduct, 


sulphuric acid. 
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Hercules Appointments 
A. 


pointed district manager of the Syn- 


George Paine has been ap- 
thetics Department of Hercules Pow- 
der Company, New York territory, 
and Paul L. Lefebvre has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Chic- 


ago territory of this department. 


Alexander Awarded Medal 
F.A.L.C. 

sulting chemical engineer, New York, 
7 Be 


Harris 


Jerome Alexander. con- 
awarded Townsend 
the Al- 
umni of the College of the City of 
New York, on November thirteenth. 


Dr. Alexander was particularly hon- 


was a 


medal by Associate 


ored as one of the inventors of the 


ultramicroscope. 


Seil Leaves Lavino Company 
For Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 

Dr. Gilbert E. Seil, F.A.LC., has 
resigned after seventeen years as 
technical director and consultant for 
E. J. Lavino and Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, to become asso- 
ciated with the engineering firm of 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, as technical consultant. 


@ 


Mark M. Luckens, M.A.LC., First 
Lieutenant in the Sanitary Corps of 
the Army of the United States, is 
Laboratory Officer at the Station Hos- 
pital of Camp Shelby, Mississippi. 


Gentlemen, How Do You Do It?” 


Otto Eisenschiml, F.A.I.C. 


N THAT future day which every- 

one is constantly talking about, 
but which never seems to arrive, men 
will be judged, (1 hope), by the use- 
fulness of their activities, and not by 
our present unwritten standards. The 
top award should and probably will 
go to the creative men of genius, the 
Shakespeares, Beethovens, Gibbses, 
There are so few of them 
But who 
Logically, the 


Einsteins. 
that no one should object. 
will be next in line? 
sifted 


those not endowed with genius, but 


lesser inventive creators - 


with talent chemists, engineers, 


architects, writers, teachers and the 
like. 

Please don’t think I am trying to 
make heroes out of these men. Crea- 
tors as a class are no less selfish than 
other human beings but, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, they advance culture 
toil. 


Perhaps Beethoven was not thinking 


and civilization by their daily 
of posterity when he wrote his sym- 
phonies; perhaps his compositions 
gushed to the surface by some in- 
ternal pressure which he could not 


control. But even if we assume that 


an address delivered before the 
Guild, Chicago 


*Excerpt from 
National Lawyers’ 
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Beethoven composed solely because 
it made him happy to do so, his 
creations are nevertheless everlasting 
things of joy. 

\ chemist working for his daily 
bread may not think of humanity at 
all, may even despise it, but when he 
produces vitamins, concrete, enamels, 
nylon or sulfa drugs, he benefits his 
fellowmen more than he does himself. 

Teachers make their living by 
training the minds and bodies of the 
coming generations, and writers feed 
the adult both 


intangible which 


mind; create those 


assets make 


a 
people strong. And let us not forget 
the mechanic who invented the auto- 
matic windshield wiper. I don’t know 
who he was. I don’t even know if 
he was one man or a group of men. 
I have never heard his name men- 
find it 


cyclopedias of the great, 


tioned, I cannot in any en- 
or even in 
the advertising literature. But to me 
he stands as the symbol of the thou- 


of 


whose brain products, each tiny in 


sands silent creative workers, 
itself, in the aggregate spell progress. 
Laugh, if you wish. 


Windshield wipers have saved many 
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lives on rainy days, besides adding 
comfort to the man at the wheel. Com- 
pared to what you lawyers as a pro- 
fession have added to our comfort, 
safety and happiness, this may look 
small change, but let’s for a moment 
take our hats off to the inventor of 
the windshield wiper. 

Next in line on my blueprint of 
the world-to-come I have put those 
who create things by manual labor 
farmers, laborers, repairmen, and all 
those who produce something by the 
sweat of their brow. True, the farm- 
er who plants a field with wheat more 


likely than not thinks of himself, 
not of his fellowmen, but he does 
feed them just the same. 

The man who puts brick upon 


brick until a building is finished 
probably only figures his week’s 
wages while he works; but he does 
enrich the community by his handi- 
work. So does the humble repair- 
man. Hence, I bow to all farmers, 
artisans, repairmen and myriads of 
their kind, low as most of them may 
rate in our present social scale, or if 
judged by their bank balances. 

Just below these creative workers 
I see the great mass of people who 
are not creators, but do mighty use- 


ful 


policemen, 


work — streetcar conductors, 
printers, stenographers, 
street cleaners, in short, that multi- 
tude who forms the backbone of our 
nation. They do not create, but their 
work is vital to our well-being. 
Without them the farmer’s wheat 
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could not come to market, chemists 
would have no laboratories, schools 
would have no heat or light, sanita- 
tion would be an impossibility. They 
form the groundwork for the world 
of creation, Omit them, and creators 
are like playwrights without actors, 
ushers, stagehands and audiences. 
Below this neutral line the picture 
We 


now step down to the purely selfish 


takes on a less pleasant aspect. 
occupations. Don’t get frightened, I 
am using the world “selfish” without 
any derogatory meaning whatever. [| 
am talking about very honorable and 
highly respected occupations. Let me 
cite the profession of advertising men 
as an illustration; men who ask you 
to smoke Gloria cigarettes instead of 
Florias; men who are frankly out to 
get the lion’s share of your spending 
money and make no pretense of bene- 
fiting humanity. 

Whether you smoke one brand of 
cigarettes or another is admittedly im- 
portant only to the makers of cigar- 
ettes; to everyone else it is as in- 
teresting as whether I win $50.00 in 
poker from you or you from me. 
And I entertain the unorthodox opin- 
ion that if all cigarette manufacturers 
of 


product for that matter — would stop 


or manufacturers any other 
advertising, our consumption would 
in the long run be about the same 
as it was; and I further hold that 
each brand would get about the same 
share of the total that it had gotten 


before. 


GENTLEMEN, HOW DO YOU DO IT? 


Further down the neutral line we 
get into that twilight of occupations 
which I consider parasitical real 
estate speculators who drive up prices 
without even building houses, usurers 
who charge two dollars for the use 
of one, men who foreclose on mort- 
gages when the owner is in distress. 
They reap where others have sowed 
and offer nothing worthwhile in re- 
turn. And, descending still farther, 
to the very bottom of the pit, we find 
the criminals; they are not only para- 
sites, they are destructive parasites, 
and we try valiantly, if not always 
successfully, to rid ourselves of them. 
to mark 


spot for the lawyers in my blueprint. 


Goodness | forgot a 
But you are smart and will undoubt- 


edly find your own niche without 
help from me 

There is no question in my mind 
that lawyers are the smartest people 


Whether 


thing, or benefit humanity is for you 


on earth. you create any- 


to say. Fact is that you are the most 
exalted group in our social set-up. 
“My son is a lawyer”, is said with 
more pride than if he had discovered 
the law of gravity. No public poil 
by a newspaper but what lawyers pre- 
dominate, no public movement but 
where you lead. Public prosecutors 
who fulfill their sworn duty to pro- 
secute are elected governors of their 
state or groomed as presidential can- 
didates. No doubt these fearless and 
conscientious men deserve to be ele- 


vated to high position — but is it not 
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strange that the voters almost invari- 
ably choose deserving lawyers, not de- 
serving chemists, engineers or 
teachers ? 

No one has offered the inventor of 
the windshield wiper a high public 
fice, 
about his opinion on public ques- 
Once chief 


chemist of the United States, receiv- 


and no one cares two hoots 


tions. upon a time a 
ing the princely salary of three thou- 
sand dollars a year, originated our 
pure food laws, thereby protecting 
our very lives; was he drafted for 
a high political office? 

Alas, alas. He was only a chemist. 
He did his sworn duty plus, so people 
figured he was a good man for his 
job and left him there. Incidentally, 
the government paid him about one 
fourth of what it paid its high priced 
lawyers. Gentlemen, how do you do 
u? 

I often wonder what different peo- 
ple think about when they get through 
their day’s work. A composer prob- 
ably whistles a few bars of his latest 
opus and hopes it will become im- 
mortal; a chemist looks at the result 
of his experiments and feels he has 
bit forward; the 
bricklayer notices with pride that his 
building stands a few feet higher than 
it did the night before. All those 


things are what the poets call foot- 


inched science a 


prints in the sands of time. 


But 


lawyer think about in the evening? 


tell me, please, what does a 


He may have won his case or lost it; 
a 
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what difference will it make a week 
Tomorrow will bring another 


And 


like a streetcar conductor, who 


later? 
case, and it, too, will effervesce. 
so, 
travels from one terminus of the line 
to the other, year in and year out, 
he is in the end about where he was 
when he started. 

The conductor has helped transport 
thousands of people to their destina- 
tion and hence has served his com- 
munity well. All his passengers have 
been benefited, none at the expense 
of someone else. I suppose you law- 
yers feel the same way about a day’s, 
Do you? 
Perhaps history offers an explana- 
for 


Prior to this century, men wishing to 


a year’s or a life’s work. 


tion your social prominence. 
use their intellect could hardly enter 
any profession but that of law, medi- 
cine or the ministry. Most of them 
selected law, and in this manner we 


of 


high intellect and lawyers are synony- 


have come to believe that men 
mous. With consummate skill you 
have been able to perpetuate this nim- 
bus of superiority, to wit: when an 
ordinary mortal wishes to do busi- 
ness, he has to call on his customers: 
your customers, conversely, call on 
you. Gentlemen, you have my unmi- 
tigated admiration. 

Jurisprudence has become quite 
complex, much too complex for me 
to understand. We have come a long 
way since the days of the Arabian 
Kadis who used to sit with crossed 


legs on a silken pillow in public mar- 
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ket places and dispense simple jus- 
tice. If a Kadi could come out of 
the past and look at our present-day 
judicial system, he would be per- 
courts, superior 


plexed. Lower 


courts, supreme courts. Two 
branches of the government at log- 
gerheads about interpretation of our 
constitution; a test case, an appeal or 
“Why don’t 
“walk 


over to the Supreme Court in the first 


two and a final decision. 
you people”, he would ask, 
place and find out who is right? 
Why wait for months or years for an 
answer that should be had now?” 

“Ah, but you don’t understand”, 


“When Con- 


gress passes a law, it really is not a 


would be your reply. 


law until the Supreme Court passes 
on its constitutionality.” 

“Then why doesn’t Congress sub- 
mit all laws to the Supreme Court 
before they are passed?” the simple- 
minded Kadi would persist. 

“You are in a war”, he continues. 
“You are putting questions to the 
general staff of the army, and to the 
chemical and engineering experts of 
the government who help win this 
Do they ask that the cases be 


argued before them, appealed and re- 


war. 
argued before they act? And where 
would the war be by the time they 
finally rendered their decision?” 

Kadis, of course, know nothing 
about modern civilization. 

I presume you are all frequent vis- 
itors to courtrooms, but has any one 


Ah — 


of you ever been a witness? 


GENTLEMEN, 


here is where you have missed some- 
thing. Unless you have been a wit- 
ness, you don’t know what cattle feel 
like. 
one’s time in court is valuable except 


told to 


When I am a witness, every- 


mine I at ten 
o'clock, and naturally, 
the dot. Respect for 


the court, and all that. 


am appear 
I am there on 
the dignity of 
I find myself 
in sole possession of the courtroom. 
\ few minutes later some lawyers ap- 
pear, then the bailiff comes in. Great 
bustle 


Honor 


and and mysterious 


His 


utes late, but 


hustle 


doings. is twenty min- 


I do not hear him ex- 
cuse himself. 


I sit around for an hour and a 


half, and finally my lawyer comes to 
me with the glad tidings that the case 
has been continued. I reappear three 


times and go through the 


oI four 


same routine. At last, I am informed 
that the case has been settled out of 
court. Everyone seems in fine humor. 
| feel like a zero mark with a cross 
through it. 

Has of 


member of a jury? 


anyone you ever been a 


Of course not; 
Your 


work and your time are too precious 


as lawyers you are exempt. 
for the work of a juror. I am only 
a chemist, and when I once asked to 
be excused from jury service, because 
I was in the midst of some experi- 
ments that should not have been in- 
terrupted, and could not have been 
without serious loss, a stern judge 
gave me a lecture on my sacred duties 
\ 


as a citizen. lawyer sitting next 


HOW 
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to me, who was handling a $9.75 
damage suit for a dented fender, was 
exempt. His sacred duty as a citizen 
was to get the $9.75 for his client or 
die in the attempt. 

While we are talking about courts, 
allow me a few words about expert 
witnesses, and let me flash a spotlight 
into this unholy corner of our judi- 
cial system, The very fact that you 
can line up as many experts on either 
side of any case as you choose — or 
can pay for — characterizes the sys- 
tem sufhciently. I hope that some 
day we may have court experts to 
give impartial testimony. 

They would be selected by men in 
the 


Chemical Society if they are chemists, 


their own line, by American 
by the National Sewer Diggers Asso- 
ciation, if they are sewer diggers. 
Each man’s record would be examined 


under a microscope and, if found 


clean, he would be sworn in for life. 
For once the court would hear that 
truth, whole truth and nothing but, 


which everyone now is avowedly try- 
ing to bring out, but which at least 
one of the two contestants usually 
would give his right arm to conceal. 
think 


If all lawyers 


Are lawyers necessary? | 


so, honestly I do. 
were abolished today, they would 
You 


see, we are all predatory animals, and 


have to be recreated tomorrow. 


if a man wants to take a hundred dol- 
lars away from me, I find it expedient 
to hire an expert to defend me; a 
bodyguard if physical violence is at- 
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tempted, a lawyer if the robbery is 
tried by more refined methods. 

Lawyers, I contend, do fulfill a 
very useful function. More than use- 
ful I should think; for the world cer- 
tainly would not pay you the homage 
it does if you were nothing more than 
bodyguards. 

I would be deeply chagrined if you 
should think that I am hostile to the 
legal profession or that I am judging 
it with animosity in my heart. Quite 
on the contrary, I sometimes wish I 
If I have 
seemed a bit analytical, it is because 
I am openly, frankly and, with a 


had become a _ lawyer. 


green glint in my eyes, envying you. 


Gentlemen, how do you do it? 


® 


Price with Interchemical 
Corporation 
Donald Price, vice-president of the 
InsTITUTE, has joined Interchemical 
Corporation’s research staff to coor- 
dinate their research projects in the 
pharmaceutical and fine chemical 


fields. 


director of the organic research lab- 


He was formerly technical 


oratory of National Oil Products 
Company. 
Dr. Price is a councillor of the 


American Chemical Society, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, and has been vice- 
president of THe American Instr1- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS since 1942. 
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Dr. Read Resigns from 
Rutgers University 
Dr. William T. Read, F.A.L.C., re- 
signed as dean of the School of Chem- 
istry of Rutgers University, February 
first. Dr. Read, on leave with the 
National Roster of Scientific 
Specialized Personne! of the War 


and 


Manpower Commission, explained 
that he desired to continue his work 
with the government agency. Dr. 
Peter A. Vander Muelen been 


acting head of the chemical depart- 


has 
ment at Rutgers. 


MacQuigg Gets Morehead Medal 

The James Turner Morehead medal 
of the International Acetylene Asso- 
ciation was presented to Charles Elli- 
son MacQuigg, dean of engineering at 
Ohio State University, January 24. 
Professor MacQuigg was cited for 
“advancing the oxy-acetylene pro- 
cesses through metallurgical research 
and for leadership in engineering 
education.” 


Nickerson with Lawrence Company 

Dr. Ralph F. Nickerson has joined 
the technical staff of the A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company, Peabody, 
Mass., as senior research chemist. He 
formerly was at Mellon Institute for 
several years, where he engaged in 
cellulose, protein and fiber research 
and more recently was textile special- 
ist with Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron. 


Symposium On Employment 


A symposium held by the Chicago Chapter of The American Institute 
of Chemists at its meeting on December third, on the subject of employment, 
was especially planned to help students in chemistry and chemical engi- 


neering. Excerpts from the remarks of various speakers are given here. 


Remarks 


Forrest A. Anderson 
Vice President, Wilkens-Anderson Company 


the chemist in 


of 


be 


The education 
the 
than it is today since 


future must more practical 
more and more 
chemists are going into practical 
work. Not only must the chemical 
training be of a more practical na- 
ture, but the chemists should receive 
training in practical English, speak- 


ing, report writing and letter writing. 


All of these are more important than 
Keats and Shelley, for example. 
More human comforts come from 
the chemist than from any other single 
the 
magazines of large circulation have 


profession. Advertisements in 
emphasized and are emphasizing the 
achievements of the chemist. More 


of these are along practical lines. 


Fifteen Years Interviewing Applicants 
for Positions in a Packing Plant 
Dr. Victor Conquest 


Director of Research, 


Dr. Conquest indicated that his 
remarks would be applicable to in- 
terviewing research chemists. Fre- 
quently one of the first questions he 
asked the applicant is, “Why do you 
think we have a research labora- 
tory?” “Why do we hire research 
Only on rare occasions 
is the answer given: “To make 
money.” It should be realized that 
to “the Front Office” the research 
organization is just an expense be- 
cause so many of its developments 


chemists ?” 


Armour & Company 


are intangible. Even so, the chemist 
should ask himself, “Can I help this 
organization make money?” 

A low scholastic average is not 
always held against an applicant. If 
a check with the professor shows that 
the individual is a hard worker and 
that some of subjects were only 
mastered with difficulty, then low 
scholastic grades are ignored. 

Dr. Conquest indicated that he is 
not interested so much in what an 
applicant chemist will do in the next 
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year or two. He is more interested 
in whether the man can grow; is he 
big enough to be president of the 
company. He definitely wants to 
avoid men who can’t grow. 

It is possible that the reason chem- 
ists do not have as much power in 
the management of business as they 
might have is because they are loathe 
to leave the laboratory. They are not 
willing to take managerial jobs, if 
this involves leaving the laboratory. 
Dr. Conquest noted that chemists in 
general do make excellent managers 
and that there is room for 200,000 
chemists in managerial positions in 
\merican industry. It is up to us to 
see that the chemists realize this and 
take advantage of their talents. 

In regard to salary he has noted 
with years of 


the trend of salary 


service. He has plotted a curve of 


responsibility, or “intensity of ser- 
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He noted that 


at first the responsibility went up 


vice” against salary. 


faster than the salary, but the curves 
cross so that the man who had as- 
sumed great responsibility reached a 
place where he was apparently get- 
ting paid more than he was worth. 
Dr. Conquest pointed out that the 


man who makes frequent chan res of 


positions with a number of com- 
panies may miss this phase of his 
development entirely, since he would 
not stay in any one place long 
enough for the curves to cross. He 
had three bits of advice for the newly 
employed chemist. 

about 


work. 


to do a little more than 


(1) Be enthusiastic your 
job; try to enjoy your 
(2) Try 
is asked of you. 
(3) Plan on doing the best job 
you know how as long as you keep 


thai job. 


The Professional Employment Agency 
Tom Coffer 


Volene Personnel 


Employment agencies in the past, 
and unfortunately many even in the 
present, who have an unethical under- 
standing of social responsibility and 
progress have earned a reputation of 
being wolves and burglars and are 
out only for the money to be made. 
If money is the only incentive, no 
matter what the work may be, we are 
bound to fail. 


In a larger sense, we are all after 


{gency 


money. For several thousand years 
at least, we have understood on good 
that, “The 


worthy of his hire,” 


laborer 
but that 
working 


authority, was 
word 
“laborer,” means with a 
heart, working cooperatively, for the 
best interests of employer and em- 
ployee. This has been our objective 
at the Molene Personnel. 

placement 


In our personnel 


agency, we naturally come in contact 
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with thousands of people; many well 


trained with telling backgrounds; 


others, young, with little experience, 


just starting out in this scientific 
adventure. 

My procedure has always been to 
sit down with the applicant, talk 
with him comfortably, get his back- 
eround, his aspirations and the spot 
on the road where at present he is 
now hesitating. 

Then, in my mind, I look for the 
firm or laboratory which can use or 
is in need of my applicant’s special 
development. Next, comes the task 
of selling, which, with a scientific 
minded individual, usually somewhat 
introverted in manner, must be tact- 


fully handled. To the 


well advanced in his profession, it is 


individual 


simply a matter of finding the or- 
ganization who can use his training 
and experience to the best advantage. 
To the beginner it is necessary to 
build up self-confidence, the en- 
thusiasm and courage in the adven- 
ture of doing the kind of work that 
he has longed to do, but which has 
seemed so far in the distance. 

Sometimes the personality prob- 
lem needs the advice of a psycholo- 
gist, specially trained in integrating 
the desires, ambitions and abilities 
of the applicant, and to bring out the 
best personality with reconditioning 
of social and cooperative ideas which 
may have s‘ood in his way of ad- 
vancement. 


Aptitude tests are of great value 


n selecting the specialized field that 
chemists may wish to follow. 
During the last year we felt that 
the importance and the demands of 
the times required such a person in 
our organization, so we secured the 
professional services of Luella 
Canterbury, who is an expert in the 
psychological and vocational world. 


Her 


valuable. 


recommendations proved  in- 


Le} me 


The 


into my 


give you an example. 
Alice 
office looking for a job with a chip 
had_ the 


bachelor’s degree from a good school 


case of who 


came 


on her shoulder. She 
with a major in chemistry, but was 
engaged in work very foreign to her 
training. I told her about a position 
she would fit 


called the 


»t . ] 
that into well, 


very 
employer, made an ap- 
failed 
This happened three or 

Finally, I took her in 


poiniment for her which she 
to keep. 


four times. 


to see Mrs. Canterbury and the per- 


sonal dificulty causing the insecurity 
was ironed out. The next interview 
we made for her clicked. She is now 
a real asset to her laboratory and the 
chemical 


efforts. 


field is richer for her 


Another case history — Jim came 
‘n one morning. He had a degree 
in chemistry, had been working two 
years for a firm which could not use 
his full chemical background. He 
was earning $195.00 per month. He 
had a wife and two children and was 


a bit discouraged. He wanted to 
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know if we could help him. [| sensed 
the ability, the real creative love for 
work in the chemical field. 

I told him I could help him by 
cutting his salary $25.00 per month 
and charging him a fee for doing it. 
Would he be interested? He went 
out to see the employer and accepted 
the position at $170.00 per month. I 
told him to go out, do a real job and 
In 


he would have no regrets. less 
than three months he headed one of 
the departments and was earning 


over $300 per month. 


May I give you one more case 
history Dorothy was si nineteen 
years old. She had two years of 


college chemistry, two month's ex- 
perience in a defense plant doing 
routine laboratory work, and was 
making about $40.00 a week with 
overtime. She quit because the long 
hours and alternating shifts were too 
much for her. She wanted a day 
job 40 hours per week and $200.00 
per month. 

Now my first step with Dorothy 
was to get a breakdown to reason- 
told her for least 
three months she would be of little 


We could 


place her in a laboratory at $110.00 


ableness. I at 


value to a new employer. 


a month, where she would work 
under supervision and proper train- 
ing. She is on the job, developing 
rapidly and very happy. 

Sometimes we have petty griev- 
ances against employers that we must 


adjust for the employers best interest. 
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\ young lady with excellent chemical 
background went to work in a lab- 
oratory. They explained her work, 
told her she would have a man to 
help her and would be given a raise 
in six months. 

She did a fine job, the company 
lost the man, and the girl herself 
had to remove heads off the drums, 
scoop out her own materials and at 
the end of nine months, had had no 
raise, although she had been doing 
two people’s work. She came in to 
see me, told me she wanted another 
position. I advised her to go back 
and explain the situation to her em- 
The 


next morning when she was ordered 


ployer before making a change. 


to take the heads off twenty drums, 
she told her chief exactly how she 
felt, and explained her situation to 
him. The raise was immediately 
granted, the employer called me and 
thanked me for helping him to keep a 
valued employee. Now, I could have 
placed this girl in a new position and 
but I 


felt that reason, fairness, and under- 


earned another commission, 
standing should solve the problem, 
that the employer needed her and 
better cooperation could be obtained 
and the employer protected. 

You know, gentlemen, there is one 
word in chemical terminology that I 
have applied to my work. The word 
is “synergism.” Many very fine men 
in this city,-along with a great many 


helped 


‘synergism” into action. 


applicants have me put 
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Petroleum Chemists and Petroleum Engineers 
M. T. Carpenter 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


At the present time the personnel 
man is regarded as the bottle-neck in 
research and in production because 
he is not able to go out and hire all 
of the manpower necessary to get the 
job done. 

When he inquired of one leading 
university if he could interview some 
of their graduate engineering students 
for prospective positions, the head 
of the department inquired if he 
could release enough chemical engi- 
neers from industry to teach his 
students so that he could graduate 
them. 

Frequently when he goes to a uni- 
versity to interview students the 
head of the department keeps a close 
eye on him to be sure that he doesn’t 
hire away half of his faculty. 

Today many of the students are 
flattered to find some of the largest 
corporations in the country compe- 
ting for their services. As a result. 


some of the students give unusual 


interviews and make unusual de- 


mands. However, these seem to be 


the exception rather than the rule, 


and it is obvious that most of the 
students have kept their feet pretty 


well on the ground. 

It is believed that much of this is 
due to the practical efforts of the 
Most of the 


looking for the kind of job where 


faculty. students are 
they can work towards the future and 


build up a reputation for themselves. 


At the same time, however, there 
is a tendency for the newly hired 
worker to feel that he is not doing as 
much as possible for the war effort. 
This has resulted in men running out 
from under opportunities right in 
Much of this is due 


to the war restlessness and it is up to 


their own jobs. 


the research directors and the person- 
nel men to demonstrate to the chem- 


ist that his job really is important. 


It is also important to realize that 
man is inherently a dignified animal. 
The employer should help his work- 
ers to live in a dignified manner; 
to create situations in their own or- 
ganization so that a man can work 


with dignity in his own job. 


Being Interviewed 
J. T. Weber, Student 
Department of Chemical Engineering — Illinois Institute of Technology 


Ordinarily applicants do not ade- 
quately appreciate that a job is just 


a mutual agreement between two 


parties. 
Frequently the applicants are in- 
terested in such questions as “How 
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do you evaluate men in your or- 


ganization?” “How do you evaluate 
“What is your turn- 
“Do 
you permit leave of absence for a 


back to 


improve his education?” 


their tra.ning? 


over in my type of position?” 


school and 

“What 
the position of your Company in its 
field?” 


worker to 


£0 


1s 


“What is your philosophy 


of research and development; are 
you mostly interested in improve- 
ments and refinements on old pro- 


cesses, are you interested in the 


or 


29? 


radically new? 


Frequently the employer does not 
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give enough regard to part time work 
done by the student earning his own 
This work can 
of the 


student just as much as his grades. 


way through school. 


be indicative of the industry 


Also the breadth of the electives are 
not considered adequately. Some- 
times new and useful outside thought 


electives. 


can brought in through such 
There is a decided objection to 
interviews since some of the 
to 


their wares to best advantage under 


froup 


individuals are not able show 


such conditions. 


Being Interviewed 
H. H. Pokras, Student 


Department of Chemistry — Illinois Institute of Technology 


[here are several types of inter- 


viewers (1) The silent type who 
usually sits behind a desk and lets 
the student come in and sit down, 


stammer around for awhile, volun- 
teering such information as he thinks 
the interviewer would like and finally 


after a long silence, getting up and 


leaving. (2) There is the power- 
house type who tries to do all the 
talking and makes it difficult for the 


student to say anything about him- 


self. (3) There is the intermediate 


type that most students prefer. He 
is willing to talk some and to listen 
some. (4) There are some _inter- 


viewers who take particular pains to 
try to indicate to the students the 


type of work available, the type of 


82 


equipment, etc., showing him 


of 


pic- 
tures laboratories, pilot plants, 
etc. 

In general, the students prefer to 


talk 


but too often the technically trained 


with technically trained men, 
men are not good personnel men. 
The students object to interviewers 
requiring expensive transcripts and 
numerous forms which may be dif- 
ficult to obtain, unless the interviewer 
has more than a passing interest in 
the individual. 
The 


interviewers who are just shopping 


students violently object to 
around without having jobs to offer. 
but who are trying to see what kind 
of men they could get if they did 


have a job to offer. The students 
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especially appreciate being notified 
at the earliest possible moment of 
decisions reached as a result of the 
interview. Too many companies do 
not realize that many relationships 


are established and many lasting im- 


pressions are formed during the ini- 
tial interview. Every effort should 
be made by the company to leave the 
man interviewed a friend of the com- 


pany if not an employee. 


Excerpts from the 


QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 


Question: “Will women chemists 
be displaced or dropped after the 
war?” 
{nswer:(1) This will be partly 
solved by the tendency for the women 
to marry. 

(2) Some women will definitely 
stay in the laboratories since they 
have desirable talents, especially as 
technicians and analysts. 

Question: “Should one really stick 
to one job rather than work in sev- 
eral to obtain a varied experience 


or to become oriented ? 


@ 


D. A. Bunce, formerly at Volun- 
teer Ordnance Works, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mans- 
field, Massachusetts, plant of Her- 


cules Powder Company. 


@ 


Dudley W. Figgis, executive vice- 
president of American Can Company, 
has been elected president to suc- 
ceed M. J. Sullivan, who will become 
chairman of the board. 


inswer: It is obvious that one can’t 
always pick one’s life work at the 
first try, but don’t take too long to 
become oriented. Too much jump- 
ing around is usually frowned upon. 
The employers are entitled to know 
this 


point a definite objection was ex- 


the reasons for changes. At 


pressed of the practice of some large 
companies who hire fifty men each 
year with the full knowledge that 
they would keep the “cream” and 
release at least twenty-five at the end 


of the year. 
® 
Folic Acid Study Funded 

\ supplementary grant of $2,300 
from the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development for continuation of 
folic acid studies at the University of 
Texas Biochemical Institute, under di- 
rection of Dr. Roger Williams, has 
been announced by the school’s board 


Wilmon W. Meinke has 


been named as Dr. Williams’ assistant 


of regents. 


on the project, which deals with ex- 


traction of vitamins from spinach. 
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Technical Achievements 

The output of American labora- 
tories and factories has outstripped 
the most hopeful expectations, Dr. 
Bush, 
Carnegie Institute of Washington and 
office of Scientific 


Research and Development of the of- 


Vannevar president of the 


director of the 


fice of Emergency Management, de- 
clared in his acceptance address of 
the 1943 Edison Medal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Bush 


said that this achievement of Amer- 


presented January 26th. Dr. 


ican laboratories was proof that free 
enterprise is superior to a regimented 


society. 


Atlas Powder Names Goepp to 
Research Post 

Dr. R. Max Goepp, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of organic research 
for the Atlas Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, according to M. J. Creigh- 
ton, director of the industrial chem- 
icals department. Dr. Goepp. who 
joined Atlas Powder in 1932 as a 
research chemist, was graduated from 
Lehigh University and took his doc- 


torate at Oxford University, England. 


Egloff Talks on Petroleum 

In a series of addresses before the 
local sections of the American Chem- 
ical Society at Syracuse, Albany, 
Binghampton, and Beacon, Dr. Gus- 
tav Egloff, president of the Institute, 
spoke on petroleum in the war. 
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Oberst Heads Biochemistry 
Research for Merrell 
Dr. Fred W. Oberst has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly organized 
biochemistry department of the re- 
search laboratories of the William S. 
Merrell 


manufacturer, Cincinnati. 


Company, pharmaceutical 
Prior to 
his recent transfer to Cincinnati, Dr. 
Oberst was actively engaged in bio- 
logical research on narcotics and drug 
addiction at the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital, Lexington, 


Kentucky. 


Randall Appointed 
J. W. H. Randall, F.A.LC., 


been appointed as chemical consul- 


has 


tant and technical adviser to the sales 
department of the New York Quinine 
and Chemical Works. 


Everett Elected Vice-President 

Ralph H. Everett, F.A.1.C., form- 
erly with Keystone Varnish Com- 
pany, has been elected executive vice- 
president and general manager of 
M. J. Merkin Paint Company, New 


York, N. Y. 


Hercules Research Expenditures 

Research and development expen- 
ditures, occasioned by war-time in- 
dustrial needs, increased to $2,887,- 
000 during 1943, the annual report 
of the Hercules Powder Company 
revealed. The employment of women 
totaled 24 per cent of the total pay- 


roll. 
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Course in Russian 
a G. Tolpin, F.A.L.C.. editor of 
of 


Universal 


Foreign Petroleum 


Oil 


Company, will give a course in ele- 


the Survey 


Literature, Products 
mentary Russian at the University 
College of Northwestern University 
next semester. Information about 
the course may be obtained from the 


University. 


® 
Dr. M. L. Crossley, F.A.1.C. spoke 
before a joint meeting of The Hamp- 
ton Chemists’ Club and the 
Norfolk County Medical Society, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, recently on the sub- 
ject of “The Role That Chemistry 


Roads 


has Played in the Development of 


the Sulfa-drugs.” 


Monograph on Cartels 
A seventy-five page monograph on 
economic and political aspects of 
cartels has been prepared by the 
Anti-trust Division of the Department 
of Justice. 
the principal types of international 


The monograph tells of 


cartels in existence, how they are 
used to control markets and produc- 
tion, how they are employed to evade 
national laws, and how policies and 
use are made of them as weapons for 


economic warfare. 


Manning Vice-President 
Paul D. V. Manning, F.A.L.C., di- 
of 


Minerals and Chemical Corporation, 


rector research of International 
has been elected vice-president of the 


corporation, 


Necrology 


Lemuel 99. Apcock 
Lemuel M. Aycock of the Califor- 
nia Chemical Company, New York, 
N. Y., and a member of The American 
Institute of Chemists since 1932, was 
at 
Jonesville, South Carolina, December 
26th. He was forty-nine years of age. 
A native of Jonesville, Mr. Aycock 


attended the Presbyterian College, 


killed in an automobile accident 


Clinton, South Carolina, the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Syracuse University. From 
1924 to 1925, he was associated with 
John T. Stanley Company, New York. 
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He later was afhliated with General 
Chemical Company, D. Van Nostrand 
and Company, and in 1930, he joined 


the Swann Chemical Company. 


Atthur J. bobman 

Rev. Arthur Joseph Hohman, S.J. 
chairman of the department of chem- 
istry of St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey died recently. A 
native of Buffalo, New York, Father 
Hohman received the M. S. degree at 
Woodstock College. 
member of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISsTs in 1936. 


He became a 
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January Meeting Northey, E. L. Luaces, and Miss V. F. 

A meeting of the National Council Kimball were present. 
of The American Institute of Chem- The matter of amending the Con- 
ists was held on Friday, January 7, stitution to add three regional vice- 
1944, from four to six o'clock in presidents was discussed, and upon 


the Uptown Club, 27th Floor, Lin- motion made and seconded, the pres- 


coln Building, New York, N. Y., ident was requested to appoint a com- 
with Dr. Gustav Egloff presiding. mittee to decide what national regions 


The following officers and coun- or areas of the United States should 
cilors were present: Messrs.: G. Eg- have regional representatives, and to 
loff, F. A. Hessel, D. B. Keyes, R. E. make recommendations for such rep- 
Kirk, R. J. Moore, H. S. Neiman, _ resentation. 

D. Price, J. M. Mellvain, A. Lloyd Dr. Kirk, chairman of the Commit- 
Taylor, and M. Toch. Drs. E. H. tee on Uni>nization. distributed a 
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brief digest of the letters received 
from councilors and chapters regard- 
ing the subject, which contained ex- 
pressions of diverse points of view. 
Dr. Kirk also distributed a statement 
of policy prepared by the Committee 
for the consideration of the Coun- 
cilors. 

The Council discussed the eight 
recommendations contained in the 
statement of policy, and made sug- 
gestions about changes of wording 
and emphasis on the professional 
standing of chemists as contrasted to 
non-professional workers. The Com- 
mittee noted the suggestions of the 
Council for the purpose of presenting 
a revised report. 

[ pon motion made and seconded, 
the application of chemists in Louisi- 
ana for a Charter for a Chapter of 
the Institute, was granted. 

The period designated for the coun- 
cil meeting having come to an end, 
the meeting was adjourned. 

Application for Membership 

For Fellow 
V. Joseph Altieri 

Chief Chemist, Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Rover Street, Everett 49, 
Massachusetts. 


A ssc ciliates, 


Arden Watson Chapman 
{ssistant Technical 
Celotex Corp., P. O. 


Louisiana. 


Supervisor, The 
30x 26, Morrero, 
Arthur R. Choppin 
Professor of Chemistry and Assistant 
to Dean, 


Physics, 


Chemistry and 


Baton 


College of 
Louisiana University, 


Rouge, Louisiana. 


Robert C. Cooney 
Research Chemist, H. Kohnstamm and 
Co., 87 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


John P. Goulding 


Chemist, Calco Chemical Division of 
\merican Cyanamid Company, Bound 


Brow Ik, N. J. 


Edwin B. Henderson 
Chief Petroleum Chemist, Department 
Weights and 


Measures, Los Angeles, 


California 


Ervin W. Hopkins 
Head, Meat Research Department, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chemical 


Research Lab., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


William H. King 


Chief, Chemical-Toxicological Section, 
State Health 


Orleans, La. 


Louisiana 


New 


Department, 


Robert W. Matlack 
President 


George D 


Technical 


and 


and Director, 


Wetherill 
Inc., Philadelphia 6, 


Company, 
Penna. 


Joseph Sarto McGrath, Rev., C.S.C. , 
Head, Department of Chemistry, Uni 
i Portland, 


versity of Portland, Oregon. 


Oliver M. Morgan 

Chemist, National Aniline 
Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
suffalo 5, N. Y. 


Research 
Division, 


poration, 


Robert P. Parker 
Director, 
Chemical 


Section, 
American 


{ssistant Organic 
Calco 


Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Division, 


Oliver H. Reeder 
Chief Chemist, Baltimore Copper Paint 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Edmund A. Reilly 
Chief Chemist, Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Iron Company, 
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Orin W. Rees 
st and Head 


state 


Chen 
Illinois Geological Survey, Ur 


bana, Illinois 


Hayden Roberts 
Laboratory 
Well 
Oklahoma 


Director 


Halliburton Oil 


Cementing Company, 


Helen M. Robinson 
t Chemist. Southern 


New 


BAe 


Laboratory, 


{ssistai 
Regional Research 


Orleans, La 
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Philip W. West 
Issistant Professer and Head of Di 


Inalytical and Industrial Ch 


stry, Louisiana State University, Coates 
Chemical Lab., Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
/ ; V/ woe 
Arthur Weiss 
Chemist in Char Fordham Hospital, 
Southern Boulevard the Bronx, N. Y 
For Associat. 
Howard C. Klein 
Chemist, National Oil Products Com 


pany, Harrison, N. J 
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Baltimore 


Albin H. Warth 


Chairman, 


Vice-chairman, Walter H. Hartung 


Secretary-treasurer, Edward M. Hanzely 
3816 Kimble Road 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 


Vews Reporter to Tut Cuemist, Ralph Lamenzo 


The Baltimore Chapter held _ its 
first official meeting under its new 
charter at Loyola College on January 
27th. The new chapter has reported 
excellent progress, showing a present 
membership of 43 against a previous 
30 charter members. 

The speaker for the evening was 
Mr. E. L. F.A.LC., of the 


Chemicals Development Corporation, 


Luaces 


Dayton, Ohio, also chairman of the 
Miami Valley Chapter of the INstt- 
ruts. The subject of his talk was 
Active Carbon Its 


and l ses. 


Manufacture 


Dr. Luaces defined the use of the 


term “active carbon” whereby minute 


pores left by the gases during acti- 


vation were capable of absorbing 
either gases or coloring matter as in 
The carbon is activated 


This 


heating process renders the carbon 


syrups, etc. 


by steam at high temperatures. 


very receptive to holding on to these 
undesirable gases or coloring matter. 
Yields in the production of activated 
carbon may be adjusted to burn off 
only 20 per cent or as high as 80 per 
cent of the carbon, depending on the 
type desired, and the performance 
requirement. 

Until recently it has been generally 
accepted that production of a good 
required starting 


activated carbon 


CHAPTERS 


with a dense medium raw material 


such as peach kernels. However, Mr. 
Luaces showed that this is not true. 
\ good activated carbon could be 
made from sawdust and many other 
substances. It has also been gener- 
ally accepted that there were two 
types of a tivated carbon, each made 
for a specific purpose. It was shown 
that there is but one active carbon, 
the difference being in the degree of 
activation in which the temperature, 
time and amount of raw material 
consumed were determining factors. 
These different phases of control in- 
fluence the size of the pores which 
activated 


in turn characterize the 


carbon as a good gas or color re- 


mover, 

Dr. Luaces then showed the varied 
uses of this activated carbon in the 
absorption of and _ coloring 


gases 
matter in industry. One case cited 
was where the absorption of gases is 
a continuous cycle; one absorption 
tower is in operation absorbing gases 
while the second tower is having its 
carbon activated and the third tower, 
after being activated, is cooling 
down, preparatory to being put into 
use. 

Following the lecture Dr. Luaces 
eave a very interesting talk on Per- 
sonnel Relations. His views on this 
subject certainly should be more uni- 


follow ed. 


versally 


Chicago 


Chairman, Hilton I. Jones . 


Vice-chairman, H. R. Kraybill 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 


Universal Oil Products Company 


Riverside, Illinois 


Council Representative, Howard Adler 


The Chicago Chapter will meet at 
Huyler’s Restaurant, March third, at 
6:00 p.m, Dr. Herman A. Wagner. 


consulting mining and metallurgical 


engineer, will speak on “Unionism 


and Professionalism in Scientific and 


Technological Fields.” Guests are 


welcome. 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, R. J. Abernethy 


Secretary-treasurer. Imo Baughman Simpson 
640 N. Kenmore Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 
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Louisiana 


Acting Chairman: Harold A. Levey 


8172-33 Oleander Street, New Orleans, La. 


Gustav Egloff, national president 
of the A.L.C., spoke to members of 
in New Orleans. De- 


Forty-three 


the Institute 
cember seventh. were 
present including the following mem- 
bers of the Institute: P. F. 
R. A. Butcosk, R. T. Casselman, P. R. 
Dawson, T. H. Hopper, H. A. Levey, 
D. F. J. Lynch, J. D. Reid and C. S. 
Williamson, Jr. 


in quaint old historic Maylie’s Res- 


Bailey, 


The dinner was held 


taurant within which grows an enor- 
mous wisteria vine. 

Dr. Egloff spoke on the benefits to 
Institute. He 


also pointed out that chemists as a 


be derived from the 
class are under-paid and that they 
deserve at least as much public re- 
spect as the more organized profes- 


sions, such as law, medicine, or den- 


S. Williamson, 


Jr., head of chemical engineering at 


tistry. Professor C. 
Tulane University and one of the few 
Life Members of the Institute, sug- 
gested that in forming a Louisiana 
Chapter of the Institute, H. A. 
Levey, as acting chairman and J. 
David Reid, as acting secretary-treas- 
urer, obtain the necessary signatures 
to petition the National Council for 
a Chapter and that prospective mem- 
bers be sent application forms. 
Following the dinner, the guests 
adjourned to the auditorium of the 
chemistry building of Tulane Uni- 
versity where Dr. Egloff addressed 
the Louisiana Section of the American 
Chemical Society on the subject, 
“Petroleum in the War and Postwar 


Period.” 


Miami Valley 


Chairman, E. L. Luaces 


Vice-chairman, J. M. Purdy 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 


Chemical Developments Corporation 


314 W. 


Ist Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredge 
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A meeting of the Miami Valley 
Chapter was held Friday evening, 
January 14th, at The Engineers’ Club 
in Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. James R. Withrow, F.A.L.C., 
professor and chairman of the De- 
partment of Chemical Engineering of 
The Ohio State University, spoke on 
“Synthetic Rubber.” 

Dr. Withrow’s remarks were well 
received by the fifty-four members 
and guests present. A series of lan- 
tern slides showing the various pro- 
cesses in use in this country and some 
of the more important installations 
for the manufacture of synthetic rub- 


ber was shown through the courtesy 


of Colonel Bradley Dewey, the Rub- 
ber Director. Also, through the cour- 
tesy of The Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, samples of vari- 
ous types of synthetic rubber and of 
articles made of such substances were 
exhibited. 

The next meeting of the Chapter 
will be held in Cincinnati during the 
month of February, and the March 
meeting will be held in Columbus. 
These out-of-town meetings are held 
regularly as part of the plan of the 
Miami Valley Chapter to have mem- 
bers throughout its area participate 
in the activities of the chapter and 
Tue INstirure. 


New York 


Chairman, M. L. Hamlin 


Vice-chairman, Franklin H. Bivins 


Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 


E. F. Drew & Company 


416 Division Street, Boonton, New Jersey 


Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 


The New York Chapter met Janu- 
ary 14th at 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Ralph T. Walker, architect of 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley, and Smith, 
spoke on “The Professional Man.” 
The American Institute of Architects, 
Mr. Walker is a 


president, is recognized as one of the 


of which former 
outstanding professional groups, in 
this country, and the problems which 
it encountered in its development are 
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similar to those which face the pro- 
fessional organization of chemists. 
Dr. Walker’s paper will appear in the 
March issue of THe CHeEMisT. 

Dr. Howard I. Cramer, of the de- 
velopment department (rubber chem- 
icals) of Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 
the “New. Products of 
Chemicals, The 
Sharples organization is active in re- 


spoke on 


Sharples Inc.” 


search and credits its expansion to 
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1923 for a new 


method of manufacture of amyl al- 


research started in 
cohols. It pioneered in the chem- 


istry of pentanes and amyl com- 
pounds, and in the catalytic produc- 
tion of aliphatic amines, and devel- 
oped many new products. It now 
employs 760 people to manufacture 
sixty products, and has over a hun- 


dred products in the laboratory stage 
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waiting for application to civilian 
uses. Products of interest to the au- 
tomotive industry and to the phar- 
maceutical field are in active pro- 
duction for war uses. Several are of 
outstanding importance in the syn- 
thetic rubber fields as accelerators, 
plasticisers, vulcanizing agents, etc. 
Sharples devotes a large percentage 


of its gross sales income to research. 


Niagara 


Chairman, Maurice C. Taylor 


Vice-chairman, Lawrence H. Flett 


Secretary-treasurer, M. R. Bhagwat 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Niagara Falls, New York 


Council Representative, Arthur W. Burwell 


{lternate, Lothar A. Sontag 


Reporter to Tue Cuemuist, Frederick Koethen 


Pennsylvania 


Chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 


Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 


23 Bala Avenue 


Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


Council Representative, John M. Mcllvain 


The Pennsylvania Chapter held a 


meeting on November sixteenth, at 
Tempie University. 

Prior to the business portion of 
the meeting, members and their guests 
dinner in the 


attended an informal 


Faculty Club Room of Temple Uni- 
versity’ s Mitten Hall. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of re- 
search at the Universal Oil Products 


Company, and president of the Amer- 
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ican Institute of Chemists. Dr. 


loffs topic was “A New Industry 
from Petroleum.” 

In a world at war we find the 
United Nations controlling over 90 


per cent of the world’s petroleum re- 


sources—the United States over 60 
per cent; and, despite the fact that 
much publicity is being given to 
statements that the end of our oil 


supplies is in sight, we have actually 
harely touched the potentiality of our 
country. 


Initially the various fractions ob- 


tained in petroleum refining were 


used as such. Today. however, the 


s toward controlled chemical 


trend 
hydro- 
of 


definite composition, and special de- 


reactions whereby individual 


carbons, hydrocarbon mixtures 
rivatives are produced by means of 
such processes as cracking, polymer- 
ization, dehydrogenation, hydrogena- 
tion, and oxidation. 

The catalytic cracking process not 
only produces high octane gasolines, 
but also yields olefins, isoparaffins, 
and aromatics, which may be further 


treated to produce other valuable 
produc ts. 

Polymerization of the propylene, 
butylenes, and pentylenes present in 
cracked gases, with subsequent hydro- 
senaticn, yields an aviation gasoline 
of 90 octane rating. Isooctane may 
be prepared by polymerization of 
isobutylene in the presence of phos- 
phoric acid, and hydrogenation of 
the isooctane. 


resulting isooctene to 
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Of the 
to 


the coming year 735.000 tons are to 


850.000 tons of synthetic 


rubber be manufactured during 


be of the Buna S type. This will re- 
quire the use of enormous quantities 
of 


drogenation 


butadiene. By means of dehy- 


butadiene can be pro- 
duced from normal butylene which, 
in turn, is obtained from normal 


butane, Dehydrogenation and cycliz- 
ation applied to naphtha in the hy- 
droforming process are being used 
on a large scale to increase our sup- 
plies of benzene available for the 
manufacture of alkyl aromatics, and 
toluene for the manufacture of T.N.T. 

In the alkylation process isobutane 
is alkylated by ethylene in the pres- 
ence of sulfuric or hydrofluoric acid 
to produce 2,3-dimethyl butane. Iso- 
octane results when isobutane is alky- 
lated by butylene in the presence of 
the same catalysts. Tryptane, a hy- 


drocarbon with 50 per cent higher 
power output than isooctane, is pre- 
pared by the alkylation process, 
Ethyl alcohol, ethyl ether, glycol, 
etc., 


being manufactured from 


acetaldehyde, vinyl chloride. 


are now 
ethylene gas. 


are being produced from propylene. 


Likewise isopropyi al- 
glycerine, and nitroglycerin 

Today there is being obtained from 
petroleum a host of special hydrocar- 
bons for use in aviation fuel blends, 
in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber, explosives, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, fruit ripeners, pharmaceuticals, 


plastics, resins, solvents. 
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President, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Vice-president, L. R. Heiss 


Treasurer, T. H. Tremearne 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 
207 Albany Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, S. W. Griffin 


Council Representative, T. 


The first meeting of the current 
year was held by the Washington, 
D. C. Chapter on January 15th, at 
the Wardman Park Hotel. 

Following a reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting, President Rader 
Walter J. 


Editor of Industrial and Engineering 


introduced Dr. Murphy, 
Chemistry, who gave a most interest- 
ing and informative talk on “This Is 
A Chemist’s War.” 

No army 


fight without the 


products the chemist makes and, in 


can 


the present war, it is literally true 
that the sinews are provided by the 
chemist and chemical engineer. In 
expanding to meet the unprecedented 
demands of our own enormous mili- 
tary forces, and in augmenting the 
inadequate supplies of allies, Ameri- 
can chemists and chemical engineers 
fully 


only in improving methods of pro- 


have extended themselves not 
duction of known commodities, but in 
the creation of new and substitute ma- 
terials heretofore unknown or unde- 
veloped in practical application. 
Chemical and technological achieve- 


ments with respect to synthetic rub- 


H. Tremearne 

ber, LOO octane gasoline (and gas- 
oline addatives), dehydrated, com- 
pressed, and frozen foods are out- 
standing examples. Equally spec- 
tacular advances have been made in 
the chemistry and technology of plas- 
tics, a field of supreme interest to the 
chemist. 

In the realm of plastics, ethyl cel- 
lulose coatings have extensive mili- 
tary applications. There now are 
ethyl cellulose coatings which remain 
tough and flexible in the cold. These 
find application in the protection of 
military machinery and other metal 
objects from corrosion by sea water 
and, by reason of light weight and 
toughness, as actual metal substitutes. 
The army water canteen is a good il- 
lustration of such use as a substitute 
metal. Styrene and polystyrene are 
other important thermoplastics which 
possess desirable properties, includ- 
ing resistance to the action of water 
and chemicals, transparency in film 
and coating compositions and in abil- 
ity to serve as a base in plastic mold- 
ing. Specific applications are in the 


making of len’s blanks and in the im- 
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pregnation of porous castings. Vin- 
ylidine chloride finds use in the man- 
ufacture of extruded tubing, sheet- 
ing for tank linings, fire-proof coat- 
ings, military screening and medicine 
vials. “Dry Film,” a new develop- 
ment, provides exceptionally high 
resistance between electrical conduc- 
tors. Nylon is used in making gun- 
swab bristles, tent and parachute 
cloth, elastic rope, etc. Nylon rope 
is used to move “jeeps” and artillery 
pieces by tackle and in taking up 
shock when glider planes are towed. 

Noteworthy advancements also have 
been made in the chemistry of mili- 
tary medicine as in the development 
of Atabrine, a substitute for quinine 
in the treatment of malaria; in the 
discovery of new and improved sulfa- 
drugs for the combat of wound in- 


fection; and in the application of 


terpene base and methyl hallide in- 


secticides. 


The talk was supplemented by an 
excellent display of exhibits includ- 
ing blocks of “foam glass” for tem- 
perature insulation, fabrics made 
from milk, paper fertilizer bags mois- 
ture-proofed with melamine resin, 
and powdered concentrates for the 
preparation of true fruit juice drinks 


by the addition of water. 


New business consisted chiefly of 
a discussion of the general situation 
regarding the question of unioniza- 
tion of chemists. After some con- 
sideration it became evident that the 
Washington Chapter is, as yet, not 


prepared to adopt a policy and the 


matter was held over for further 
study. The next meeting will be 


held on March fourth. 


For Your Library 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF EXPLOSIVE 
Cuemistry. By Allen L. Olsen and 
John W. Greene. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York. 1943. 106 
pp- $1.75. 


This laboratory manual is based 


534” x 834” 


upon experience with the short course 
More 


elaborate details and precautions in 


on explosives for the Army. 


manipulations are given than in the 
required “Technical Manual” of the 
War Department, and safety is aimed 


at, without sacrifice of the necessary 
practical experience. 
The inculcation of an attitude of 


carefulness, safe-conduct, neatness, 
and precision of reports, is stressed. 
The organization of the explosives 
laboratory discussed in this book is 
such that one person is entirely re- 
sponsible for all operations. Experi- 
ments which present potential haz- 
should be demonstrated with 


proper technic. 


ards 
The safe storage of 
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is described. Training 


explosives 
for fire hazards must be given, and 
the of 


health preservation must be enforced, 


safety engineering features 
always with the willing understanding 


of the persons working in the plant. 


To create a respect for explosives, a 
demonstration of the power in a 
blasting cap to damage a tin-can is 


given at the beginning of the course. 

Tests are given for raw materials 
and finished products of nitrocellu- 
lose, smokeless and compound pow- 
ders. Tests for the high explosives, 
TNT, amatol, picric acid, ammonium 


picrate, nitrostarch explosives, tetryl, 


are followed by consideration of 
primers, igniters and __ initiators. 
Sampling is simply discussed. The 


index is quite thoreugh. 


® 


A Course in Powper METALLURGY. 
By Walter J. F.A.L.C. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
1943. 6” x 9". 212 pp. $3.50. 


Baeza, 


This is a useful basic book in the 
field of 


metallurgy, designed as an introduc- 


fast-developing powder 
tory text for students and as a source 
book for The 


consulting chemist, is instructor of a 


instructors. author, 
U. S. Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training Course given 
on the subject at the College of the 
City of New York. 

The book covers material on the 


of 


laboratory 


history powder metallurgy; 


and plant processes; 
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underlying theories; equipment and 
materials for student instruction 
which will also be of interest to in- 
dustrial organizations; and experi- 
ments to explain the significance of 
the theories discussed. 

For those entering the field, the 


A 


basic understanding is given though 


book is an excellent introduction. 


many improvements and specialized 
processes are not described. For in- 
stance, under spray guns, no mention 
is made of the Metalayer and Metal- 
lizer. Other late developments are 
still but 


ample data is given in this text to 


essen‘iaily trade secrets, 


cover the fundamentals. 


ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By Hobart H. Willard and Harvey 


Diehl. D. Van Nostrand Company, 


Inc, 1943. 457 pp. 6" x 84” 

$4.75. 

This volume contains many _ ob- 
servations on the behavior of ma- 


terials, which are ordinarily omitted 
in texts, and an assemblage of worth- 
while methods of analysis. 

After of 


information, the methods of record- 


suggestions on sources 
keeping, handling of platinum and 
care in the use of perchloric acid are 
given. The general operations of 
inorganic quantitative analysis, ac- 
curacy of methods, sampling, and 


of 


discussed. 


preparation for determination 


constitutents are ably 


Special attention is given to the anal- 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


ysis of iron ore, steel, and. alloy 
steels, and the alkali metals. 

A chapter on the determination of 
the elements with a summary of be- 
havior in the form of a chart is ex- 
cellent. On the determination of the 
atomic weights, the material is brief, 
and the section on spectrographic 
methods deserves further develop- 
ment. 

The book is to be warmly recom- 
mended for its individuality. lt is 
a companion volume to Elementary 
Quantitative Analysis by Willard and 


Furman. 


® 


A Snort Course IN QUANTITATIVE 
AnaLysis. By Hobart H. Willard, 
N. Howell Furman, and John F. 
Flage. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. 253 pp. 6" x 844". $2.50. 

This book 


for students whose specialization will 


is a condensed course 


be in other fields. The theory has 
been shortened and simplified, and 
manipulations and procedures are 
clearly given. A preliminary 
acquaintance with general chemistry 
and physics is presumed. For brevity, 
the elements of interest and vitality 
which are so important to the student 
are left for the instructor to supply. 
Material somewhat in excess of that 
required in the normal term of fifteen 
weeks of work is given, which per- 
mits some freedom on the part of the 
instructor to select the material of 


particular interest to his class. 


Gas CuHemists’ ManuaL oF Dry 
Box PuriricaTion oF Gas. By Gil- 
bert E. Seil, F.A.LC. American 
Gas Association, Inc. 289 pp. 


61%,” x 914". $5.00, 
This is a comprehensive volume on 
the action of the dry box in the puri- 


fication of heating and illuminating 


gas. The physical chemist and 
chemical engineer will find many 
interesting facts and _ supporting 


data on the properties of the various 
forms of oxide of iron, the practical 
and theoretical equilibria and limit- 


ing values for removal of hydrogen 


sulfide and nitrous oxide. The 
evaluation of the gas-purifying ma- 
terials by tests, specifications, and 
other standards is elaborated and 


brought up to date. 

An annotated bibliography is given 
in the form of abstracts of papers, 
books, and patents, classified accord- 
ing to subject. To those interested in 
the reactions of gases and solids 
under conditions of practical experi- 
ence, this book is a contribution of 
readily found else- 


information not 


where. 


® 


Textile Research Institute, Inc., 10 
E. 40th Street, New York, N. Y., has 
published a transcript of a sym- 
posium on the results of army work 
in a report entitled, “The Functional 
Properties of Clothing Fabrics,” 
which may be obtained for fifty 


cents, 
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Marvel Awarded Medal 
Carl Shipp Marvel, professor of 
organic chemistry at the University 
of Illinois, has been awarded the 
1944 William Nichols Medal of the 
New York Section of the American 


Chemical Society. 


® 


The Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, for December, contains an ar- 
ticle on “Problems of Scientific Liter- 
ature Research” by Gustav Egloff, 
Mary Alexander, and Prudence Van 
Arsdell; and an article on “The Im- 
portance of Technical Writing in 
Chemical Education” by Florence E. 


Wall, F.A.LC. 


® 


Blueprints, publication of the Na- 
tional Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, features “The Profit Motive in 
Industry” by Dr. George B. Cutten, 
president emeritus of Colgate Uni- 


versity, in its latest issue. 


® 


Bakelite Review features “Propel- 
lers from ‘Pregwood’” in its latest 


® 


A new catalog of technical books 
has been issued by The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, 26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. Copies may 
be obtained by request to the pub- 


issue. 


lisher. 
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“Post-War Jobs,” a booklet pub- 
lished by General Motors Corpora- 
tion, contains an address by Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of General 
Motors, which was given before the 


Economic Club of Detroit recently. 


® 


New classes are forming at the 
Plastics Industries Technical Insti- 
tute, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, 
m 2. 


terials, design and manufacture of 


Courses cover plastics ma- 


products, and applications. 


® 


Walter J. Murphy, F.A.LC., editor 
of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, spoke at a meeting of the De- 
troit Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, December eleventh, on 
“The Chemist’s Responsibility in War 


and Peace.” 


@ 


Chemist Available 
Director of Research. D.Sc. Ex- 
Ability to direct staff and 


to apply research work and processes 


ecutive. 
to manufacturing. 22 years’ experi- 
ence in pharmaceuticals, drugs and 
Has following among 
Pub- 


allied lines. 


physicians for clinical testing. 


lications. Patents. Developed many 
outstanding ethical specialties. 


American. Desires responsible posi- 
tion as executive research director. 
Please reply to Box 20. Tue Cuem- 


IST. 


MEETING DATES 


Meeting Dates 


Feb. (date to be selected). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs. Univer- 


sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE 
CHEM- 


Feb. 24. 
AMERICAN 
Loyola College, Baltimore, 


Baltimore Chapter. 

INSTITUTE OF 
ISTS. 
Maryland. 

Feb. 29. Pennsylvania Chapter. 

THE INSTITUTE OF 

Cuemists, Temple University, Phil- 


AMERICAN 


adelphia, Penna. Speaker: Dr. Ivor 
Griffith, Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy and Science. 


president 


“Research in Pharmacy.” 


Mar. (date to be selected). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
InsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. Ohio 


State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mar. 3. Chicago Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 South 


Michigan Avenue, 6:00 p.m. Speak- 
er: Dr. Herman A. Wagner, con- 
sulting mining and metallurgical 
engineer, “Unionism and Profes- 
sionalism in Scientific and Techno- 


logical Fields.” 


Mar. 4. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Washington Chapter. 


Program to be announced. 


Apr. 10. 


Mar. 13. N. Y. Chapter, American 
Society for Metals. Speaker, C. 
G. Stephens, “The Inspection and 


Identification of Engineering Ma- 


terials.” 2 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
Mar. 17. New York Chapter. THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
2 Park Avenue, 26th Floor, New 
York, N. Y. Speakers: Harold 
A. Swanson, National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company, “Patents and the 
Chemist”; Ralph Ericcson, Com- 
Solvents 


mercial Corporation, 


“The Nitroparaffins”. 


Mar. 23. Baltimore Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 


ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 

Mar. 23. Washington Chapter. THe 
Am ERICAN INSTITI TE OF CHEMISTs. 
Speaker: E. 
Chemical Developments Corpora- 


“Patents and the Public In- 


L. Luaces, president, 


tion 


terest. 


Mar. 28. Pennsylvania Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 

Speaker: Dr. Gilbert E. 


Seil, F.A.LC., and others: Sym- 


Penna. 


posium on Combustion. 

N. Y. Chapter, American 
Speaker, J. 
2 Park 


Society for Metals. 

C. Mathes, “Magnesium”. 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 12-16. 
National Meeting. 


American Chemical So- 
ciety, 
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Apr. 14. Miami Valley Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs. 


The Engineers’ Club. Dayton, 
Ohio. 
Apr. 14. New York Chapter. THe 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Student Medal 
Park Ave. 26th Floor. Speaker: 
R. M. Baker, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co., “Electronics 
and Its Application to Research 


presentation. 2 


and Development.” 
Apr. 27. 
AMERICAN 


THE 
CHEM- 


Baltimore Chapter, 
INSTITUTE OF 


ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
Apr. 29. Washington Chapter. Tue 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs. 
Election of Officers. 
announced. 

May Miami Valley Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Program to be 


University of Cincinnati. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

May 8 N. Y. Chapter, 
Society for Metals. Speaker, A. 
A. Schawtrz, “Induction Heating.” 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

May 12. New York Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INST rUTE OF CHEMISTs. 


American 


Annual Business Meeting. 2 Park 
Avenue, 26th Floor, New York, 
N. Y. Speakers: W. S. Thornbill, 
Shell Development Company, 
“New Chemicals by Shell”; T. 
J. Thompson, Corning Glass 
Works, “Wartime Developments 


in Industrial Glass.” 
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May 13. THe American INsTITUTE 


or CHemists. Annual Meeting. 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. 
May 23-25. 


Cereal Chemists. 


American Association of 

Nicollett Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

May 25. 


A MERICAN 


THE 
CHEM- 


Baltimore Chapter. 
INSTITUTE OF 


ists. Loyola College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
June Miami Valley Chapter. Tue 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Ohio State University. Columbus, 
Ohio. 

July 14. Miami Valley Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTs. 
The Club. 
Ohio. 


Engineers’ Dayton, 

Aug. 11. Miami Valley Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
The Club. 
Ohio. 


Engineers’ Dayton, 

. Miami Valley Chapter. Tue 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Oct. 7. Miami Valley Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Sept. 


Business meeting. Dayton, Ohio. 


Nov. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Dec. . Miami Valley Chapter. THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


. Miami Valley Chapter. Tue 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of Buttetin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 


Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 
*x* «xk * 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 





BACK 
THE 


ATTACK 





EKROTH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemists - Biologists - Engineers 
Service in all matters involving the prac- 
tical application of Chemistry and cognate 
Sciences to the operations and problems of 
Industry and Commerce since 1889. Re- 
Analyses. Bio-assays. 
EKROTH BUILDING 
Freeman & West Streets 
EVergreen 9-5040 Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


searches. 
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CORROSION 
CAN CRIPPLE YOUR PLANT 





Your plant is being attacked today, tonight, every day by a destructive force. 
Scale and corrosion are enemies to your piping system, boilers and condensers. 
So secretive is their work that before you realize it your plant efficiency is re- 
duced and your production slowed up. 
Call in a Haering engineer today without obligation. He will show you how 
Haering Glucosates save you money and increase production. He will prove to 
you that Haering Glucosates correct these conditions definitely and protect 
your equipment against scale and corrosion. 
Write for these booklets ... 
“Organic Methods of Scale and Corrosion Control” 
“H-O-H Lighthouse” 


D.W. HAERING & CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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For nearly a quarter of a century 
this firm has specialized in the art of 


INTERFACE 
MODIFYING 
AGENTS 


Our principal fields are foods, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, 
textiles, bactericides, insecticides, and flotation processes. 


Our research and production resources are at your service. 
Inquiries and preliminary confidential consultations are in- 
vited, without obligation. 

THE EMULSOL CORPORATION 


59 EAST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, 3. ILLINOIS 

































LABORATORY ENZYMES 


MYLASE ‘**Pp’’ 
for vitamin assays 
INVERTASE SCALES 
for sugar analysis 
Other Special Enzymes 


for Analytical and 
Research Use. 


WALLERSTEIN LABORATORIES 
180 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY THE CHEMIST 


1944 














REINHOLD BOOKS 


For Practical Use in Engineering 


LUBRICATING GREASES 


. 
Their Manufacture and Use 
r 
By E. N. Klemgard 
Without greases the machinery of peace as well as of war would be useless. Here, 
then, is a book of the greatest value to.all those interested in or connected with the 
subject of lubricants. A complete presentation of practical and scientific data, includ- 
ing the chemical analyses of many commercial lubricants; abstracts of outstanding 
patents; formulae; manufacturing processes; plant management and equipment; 
separate treatment of various kinds of grease bases; organic and inorganic hydro- 
carbon lubricants and extreme-pressure compounds. Indexed. 


873 Pages 28 Illustrations $15.00 


EMULSIONS AND FOAMS 
By Sophia Berkman and Gustav Egloff 

Universal Oil Products Company, Research Laboratories 
An exhaustive treatment of this far-reaching subject, under four main headings: 
1) The Theory of Emulsions and Foams; 2) Foams; 3) Practical Knowledge of 
Emulsions; 4) Laboratory Methods Used in the Examination of Emulsions. With 
bibliography for each section, and Appendix dealing with the origin and physical 
properties of petroleum, and oil tests. Indexed by subject and author. 


591 Pages Ilustrated $8.50 


INFRARED SPECTROSCOPY 


. . > 
Industrial Applications 
By R. Bowling Barnes, Robert C. Gore, Urner Liddel, 
and V. Z. Williams 
An important, authoritative work in a fast-growing field, presenting exhaustive data 
on the determination of physical properties from fundamental spectroscopic measure- 
ments, with extensive bibliography. Exceedingly valuable for physicists, chemists, 
and particularly for those engaged in the manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
petroleum derivatives. 


Ready February 15, 1944 $2.25 


THE THERMOCHEMISTRY OF THE 


CHEMICAL SUBSTANCES 
By F. Russell Bichowsky and Frederick D. Rossini 


A comprehensive, valuable work by two outstanding authorities, presenting a self- 
consistent table of ““Best"’ values for the heats of formation of the Chemical Sub- 
stances (except Carbon Compounds of more than two Carbon Atoms), including 
Heats of Transition, Fusion and Vaporization, with simple, lucid explanation of the 
method of using the tables, and all necessary information concerning units, symbols, 
abbreviations, etc. 3,730 References. 

460 Pages $7.00 

Send for Free 1944 Book Catalog. “Let's Look lt Up.” (200 Titles) 


2 FI N M4 LD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 11 
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“PRECISION” EQUIPOISE HEAVY-DUTY SHAKER 












Shaking compartment 5” deep, 

9%" wide, 15” long. Installation 

space required approximately 
17 x 40". Total height 13” 


» 


Compartment removed, disclos- 
ing eccentric and heavy fly- 
wheel which travel back and 
forth with the compartment, 
while motor moves in opposite 
direction, with equal momentum 


No Chattering or Pounding. Silent operation, 
free from creeping, chattering and abrupt 
“pounding; is attained by a unique patented 
mechanism which imparts a perfectly balanced 
reciprocal motion to the powerful motor and 
shaking compartment. Motor and shaking 
compartment BOTH oscillate in opposite di- 
rections on a smooth track, so that the mo- 
mentum of the motor opposes that of the 
compartment. 

Portable, No Creeping. Shaker need not be 
secured to table or bench. Opposing forces 
inherent in the mechanism are so carefully 
balanced that creeping is impossible. Spring 
snubbers act as cushions to absorb the shock 
of reversal at the termination of each stroke. 
Powerful, Rapid Action. The 14 H.P. motor 
is powerful enough for continuous duty with 
the shaker loaded to capacity. Shaking speed 
is 260 strokes per minute, with stroke ampli- 


Balanced, reciprocal 
motion of motor and 
shaking compart- 
ment. Exceptionally 
quiet and depend- 
able operation un- 


der continuous duty 


tude of 214” (horizontal translation of shak- 
ing compartment ). 

Versatile. Especially useful for intimate mix- 
ing and agitation of solutions, emulsions, dis- 
persions, and colloids—cutting of dyestuffs, etc. 
Adjustable Vessel-Container. Shaking com- 
partment is large enough to accommodate a 
container up to 2-gallons capacity, and adjust- 
able by means of a movable block. 

Built for Continuous Duty. Exceptionally 
sturdy and rigid construction. Driving mech- 
anism is equipped with grease-sealed ball 
bearings; all vital parts are reinforced; all 
electrical equipment conforms to standards of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; all wiring is enclosed conforming to 
the National Electric Safety Code. 

Weight approximately 150 Ibs. Complete with 
single speed motor suitable only for 115 volts 


BX CO CHE: is vvasecvesinnes $175.00 


PRECISION SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Engineers 


1750 NORTH SPRINGFIELD AVENUE, 


and Builders of Laboratory Apparatus 


and Equipment 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STEAM JET EVACTORS 





Aiding 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Numerous Croll-Reynolds Evactors are working over- 
time maintaining high vacuum in plants making explosives, 
synthetic rubber, airplane lubricants and a long list of 
other ordnance materials. They are maintaining high 
vacuum on engines and turbines of dozens of American 
ships sailing the seven seas. 

While the large and special units require up to three 
months or more for fabrication the smaller ones are some- 
times made in two weeks, or less, when the demand is 
urgent. These include single and multi-stage units for 
vacuum up to a small fraction of Imm. absolute, also small 
condensers and vacuum chilling equipment. 

A recent development is a vacuum-cooled condenser 
for maintaining condensing temperatures down to 34° F. 
Inquiries will be handled as promptly as possible under the 
circumstances. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1917 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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